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that CUS, the Nicaraguan union guided and trained 
by AIFLD haa "been abandoned by more than 
half ita memberahip, including the workera of 
the united Fruit Company, one of the intereata ' 
of Chairman of the Board AIFLD, J® Peter Grace®" 
Thia at a time when Nicaragua union organizing 
haa gone from eight percent of the workforce 
under Somoza to 80 per cei|t under the preaent 
popular government® 

Lopez pointed out that CUS waa the only 
labor ^oup permitted to operate in the open 
under Scanoza® it took no action toward the 
ouater of the dictator and, in the final momenta 
of the revolution, waa left behind by the over- 
whelming popular movement® CUS lined up with 
the moat conaerVative ©lementarand the National 
Guard and "in the final offenaive," aaya Lopez, 
"it waa Somoza ’a u®S«— trained, equipped and 
financed National Guard that killed 40,000 
hijman beinga and devaatated the country with 
U.S.«imade bomba®" 

e»S0— 
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maaa murderer; and a report by Ope of the major y.S. 
unions outaide the ,AFL— CIO fold haa harahly criticized 
AIFLD actipna in Nicaragua® 

The AIFLD waa born in 1961 with George Meany 
aa ita head® It haa trained hundreda of thouaanda 
of unioniata in Latin America and the Caribbean to 
withstand or divert the pfeaaurea of popular force® 
and leftist aentimenta among workera® J® Peter 
Grace, Board. Chairman of the W.R. Grace Corp®, heads 
up AIFLD* a own Board of Directors, composed of union 
officials and managers of the major transnational 
monopolies® While the AFL-GIO provides some funds, 
the major bankroll for "training** operations cornea 
from the corporations, the State Department and other 
government agencies® Every independent study of 
AIFLD since the mid-aixtiea haa pointed fto CIA 
involvement® 

In receipt weeks , , copper miners in Chile have 
mounted the strongest strike offensive against labor 
repression since the 1973 coup® ,xhey are .rebelling 
against a contract recommended by Guillermo Medina, 
an AIFLD protege who haa been one of Pinochet's main 
"labor spokesmen" since the murder of Salvador A1 len- 
ds and his government® 

The denial of h^lman and trade union rights by 
Pinochet ' almost sparked an AFL-CIO boycott last 
year® At the last moment the action waa defused when 
J® Peter Grace went to. Chile and extracted some 
promises, as yet unfulfilled, that Pinochet would 
lift the bans on labor® 

On January 13 an ABC— TV documentary showed 
Grace ducking the camera and questiGna about another 
COTpromiaing connect ion^hia ties with Nazi war crimi- 
nals® Grace had hired Otto Ambros, an ex-director 
of I.G. Farben, the company which poured funds into 
the rise of Hitler® Through Grace's influence the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service permitted , 

Ambros* entry to the US daSpite his conviction at 
Nuremberg for "slavery and mass murder®" Ambros 
was head of poison gas operations at the Auschwitz 
death camp® He was also responsible for using in- 
mates in his factories where they died from ex- 
haustion at the rate of over. 100 a day® Now out of 
the country, Ambros is still employed by Grace in a 
laboratory in West Gamanyi 

The Grace—Nazi—AIFLD configuration could stimu- 
late moves inside labor to end AIFLD’a collabOTation 
with labor's enemies, especially with the growing 
need for unity against anti-union trends in the uS® 
That need was expressed in liia acceptance speech 
by the AFL-CIO *s new leader Lane Kirkland® H» 
called for new moves to explore "the affiliation of 
those organizations now outside of our ranks®** And 
he threw out the idea that "all sinners belong in 
the chirch®®®all true ■ unions" belong .in the AFL-GIO, 

But AIFLD could prove a stumbling block to unity 
with the United Auto Workers and other unions, making 
AFL-GIO foreign policy a hot rank and file issue® 

Almost as Kirkland spoke, Robert Lopez, xnter- 
nationil Representative of the uAW was reporting to 
his union about his inveatigative mission to Nicara- 
gua® Lopez* report called for a "massive aid program" 
to Nicaragua "with no a tringa attached®*’ He sharply 
attacked AIFLD and its par tner ©RIT , a right-wing 
, Latin American labor federation dominated by the 
AFL-GIO, for their "despicable role®" He pointed out 

(Continued on left-hand column ) 


NICARAGUA 

SANDINISTA DEFENSE COMMITTEES: 
NICARAGUA »S GRASSROOTS REVOLUTION 

by Larry Boyd 
Liberation News Service 

MATAGALPA, Nicaragua (INS) — The meeting 
room is packed, but the doors are open and the 
crowd spills into the street* Here in Matagalpa, 
only a year ago, this gathering would have been 
conducted in fear and secrecy* It 'a a neighbor- 
hood meeting of the Sandihista Defense Committee 
(CDS), part of a national network of neighborhood 
committees* 

Tonight, people are eager to hear the results 
of the council of representatives of CDS • s from 
all over the city* Everyone is vi gear ously dis- 
cussing the new regulations limiting liquor 
sales to evening hoxirs* The leaders of the meet- 
ing listen patiently while a man with a bristly 
gray crew-cut argues that the new law is a step 
toward prohibition and that the $20 license for 
vendors is too expensive* Not many agree with 
him and there is a lively interchange between mem- 
bers of the audience* 

Other issues taken up at the meeting atfee, 
those common to any community -- trash collection, 
utility service and petty delinquency* But this 
is the first time any of the residents have ever 
had a voice in the solution to their problems* 

CHANGING RESP0NS1BILITY OF THE CDS«S 

Bef ere the July 1979 defeat of the Somoza 
dictatorship by the Sandinista National Liberation 
Front, clandestine Civil Defense Committees ran 
first-aid stations, collected food and suppli® 
for the fighters and spied on the dictator ’ s 
National Guard in cities and towns throughout 
Nicaragua* Today the CDS is a key part of the 
work of reconstruction and development and exists 
in every town* 

Vaccination campaigns, a census to find out 
the local problems , neighborhood clean-ups and 
fiestas are some of the projects they have 
tackled in the first six months of their existence* 

Xn the first days after the revolution the 
CDS 's played aft. important role. ift. investigating And 
denouncing Somoza 's collaborators* And now a letter 
of good conduct from the local CDS is a requirement 
for most jobs. 

These semi -governmental ftinctlons have aroused 
hostility from wealthy and conservative sectors, i, 
Not needing the social services and reluctant to 
participate equally with their poorer neighbors, 
they have demanded that the role of the CDS' sn be 
restricted. 

ihe leaders of the FSIN and the government 
have defended the CDS* "In organinzing the CDS's 
we are organizing People's PoweJr.?' they explain* 
"This means that the masses are creating their own 
means of resolving their political, social and 
economic problems. JL he fact is that projects won't 
move forward if the CDS* s, 5 led hy their vanguard 
the FSIN, don't participate." Nevertheless, a new 
office was set up to issue the good conduct letters 


necessary to get a passport, removing their 
authority fr can the CDS. 

^ In Managua's sprawling Eastern Market, the 
Capitol's main commerce center, workers and small 
sellers organized in the CDS have fought against 
price gouging, hoarding and speculation by expos- 
ing the culprits and opening stor»4*;-with controlled 
prices. In several cities, the GDS has protested 

incompetent city officials and gained their replace- 
ment." t- <= 

OVERCOMING PROBIEMS TO BUI LD CONSCIOUSNESS 

Organizing the CDS's has not been without its 
^oblems, starting with the shortage of experienced 
leaders* This leads to poorly planned meetings that 
start late and last ;tpo long* Old styles of con- 
sciousness prevent mahy people from participating ; 
fully. Many men are also reluotant to sit down 
and discuss their problems on an equal level, men 
and women. At one block meeting, 12 men and two 
women were present, but several men peered through 
the window. About halfway thTCTxgh the meeting one 
man came in and sat by the door, keeping one leg 
outside. On the other hand, many women are partici- 
pat&ns in public life outside the home for the first 
time, and other people are steadily learning^'iand 
gaining confidence in their leadership abilities. 

This consciousness-raising is the most 
important task of the CDS* ihe Sandinista newspaper, 
«aid, "This people's power will be what 
counts in ensuring that the masses achieve their 
political and economic demands* They won't just be 
asking or demanding it, but will be actively 
participating through this structure*" 

A lESSQN IN POLETIGAL EDUCATION 

Finally after the liquor issue has been discussed 
to everyone's satisfaction, the watagalpa CDS moves 
on to the cesning day of National unity to honor 
Pedro Chamorro, a wealthy newspaper editor and 
opponent of the Somoza dictatorship two years ago. 

^^tocky, balding man explains why the celebration 
will take place and begins a political lesson* 

Rawing a large circle on a blackboard and dividing it 
into a small and large part, he points to the large 
part and says, "This represents the working class, 
and the small part the bourgeoisie*" 

He explains those terms and then bisects the 
small part saying, "The bourgeoisie are in two . 
parts— the progressives, who supported the revolu- 
tion and the sell-outs who have ties to u*S* 
imperialism. Of course, there were the Somozists, 
but we have already taken care of .- them* Now, most 
of you are working class* Me, I'm the progressive 
bourgeoisie, although as you know, 1 haven't made 
any money in the past few years." 

laughtand he goes on to explain 
imperialism and how the Sandinistas united their three 
factions to win the insurrection. Finally,, he says, 

"Two thousand years ago, Jesus Christ said' 'love one 
another' and that's the same thing Karl riarx was 
saying, 'love one another'* And as we have more unity, 
the bourgeois Sell-outs will more and more isolated 
and finally a united Nicaragua will become a socialist 
Nicaragua." 


xt seems to sitake sense and a few heads nod 
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approval. Everyone standa and aings the national 
anthem. and the Sandiniata march. People file out 
greeting their nelghbora. Another CDS meeting 
la acheduled for the next week. 

( 
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IffiAU H 

BUDGET CUTS WILL lEAVE 
BIAGK AND POOR CHILDREN WITHOUT DENTISTS 


NEW YORK (ins) — For 65 yeara, New York 
City 'a Health Department haa operated dental 
cllnlca to aerve poor achool children. During 
the laat flacal year, the cllnlca aetved 53,000 
children and another 40,000 were on the waiting 
Hat. During the next flacal year, the clinics 
will aerve nonefi if Mayor Edward Koch'a lateat 
proposal to cut the budget by alaahlng himtan 
aervices goea through. By the middle of May, 
according to the lateat Health Department plana, 
all 102 dental clinlGS in the city will have 
been shut down. 

After the 86 dentiata who work at the 
clinics have been laid off, many of their 
former patients may find it difficult eeven get- 
ting to a dentist's office, never mind paying 
for the visit. Out of 340 health areas in the 
city, the Health Department lists 22 which have 
no dentists. All 22 are in the Black and His- 
panic COTimunitiea of the South Bronx, Central 
Harlem, Bedford-Stuyveaant and Bushwlck. In 
comparison, a single area on the affluent East 
Side of Manhattan has 553 dentists. 

In lopping an estimated $2,25 million off 
the city budget, the Health Department will 
eliminate a program that has been operating 
f6rcB!ofce than half a century and underwent its 
last major expansion during the Depression. 

The proposal earned Health Conmissioner 
Reinaldo Ferrer the title of "worst Coiraniss loner 
of Health that ever served," from Dr, Donald 
Meyer, head of the organization that represents 
doctors in Health Deprtment facilities. "He 
haa betrayed the public in general and the poor 
in particular," Meyer charged, adding that the 
action will mean an end to dental care for the 
city's poor, 
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B LACKS /RACISM (see photo) 

i WEflTE YOUTH CHAROTD 
IN MURDER OF TWO BLACK CHILDREN 

by Maroon Information Service 
Liberation News Service 

SANTEE, S.C. (MIS/LNS) — A 13-year-old 
white youth has been arrested and charged with 
a shotgun attack that left two Black children 
dead and two others wounded in the Orangeburg 
County town of Santee. All of the Black child- 
ren were related, and all lived in a small 


scene of the attack. Local residents are calling ^ 

it "the Santee Maaaacre." 

Melvin ^dson , father of one of the dead 
children and the first person to find the bodies , 
says there is no doubt in his mind that the shoot- 
ings were de liber a'te. "They Was shot down like dogs," 
Gadson said. "It looked like the children were 
trying to run away, but they was shot before they 
could get away," 

Gadson said that he had just gotten home from 
work on the evening of Jannary 21 when a neighbor 
called to say there was "some shooting going on." 

Gadson ran to the neighbor's house and found 14-year- 
old Ronnie Shingler lying in a puddle of blood at 
the foot of his front steps. 

Shingler was able to tell Gadson where the 
shootings had taken place . When Gadson arrived at 
the bushyt area on the edge of the road about 200 
yards from the Shingler house, he found the dead 
bodies of his nine-year -old son, Kevin Gadson, and 
eight-year -old Juanita Sumners. Gadson sAid his son 
had a shotgun wound to the back of his head. 

"It looked like he just dropped right where he 
was hit," Gadson. repo^^ted. "I knew he Was dead as 
soon as I picked him up," 

Juanita's body lay several yards away, with a 
shotgun blast in her back and Side. "She looked 
like she was running toward the road when she was 
hit," Gadson Said. 

According to Gadson , Shingler wfes shot as he 
came back to help Kevin. Although badly wounded in 
the arm and chest, Shingler was able to make his way 
back home to alert his family about the shootings. 

The fourth child, six-year-old Tonia Carver , was 
only slightly wounded in the leg and was also able 
to run home. 

A preliminary autopsy report from the Medical 
University of South j|arollna at Charleston stated 
that the two dead children were shot from less than 
25 feet away. 

WHITE YOUTH CLAIMS HE WAS "SHOOTING AT DOGS" 

Orangeburn County Sheriff's deputies report 
that they arrested the 13-year-old white youth at 
a skating rink in the county seat of Orangeburg 
after he was identified by Ronnie Shingler. A 12- 
gauge shotgun, believed by police to be the murder 
weapon. Was recovered from a septic tank near the 
boy's home. A family court judge ha® ordered newa 
media not to publish the white youth's name, citing 
a South Carolina law which i forbids using the namesl 
of accused criminals under the age of 17. 

According to an informed source in the county 
sheriff's department, the youth has admitted shoot- 
ing the children, but claims that it was an accident. 
Reportedly, the youth said he was shooting at what 
he thought were dogs. 

But Melvin Gadson says that •ttie^iboy must be lying. 

"It wasn't no accident," Gadson said. "The children 
wasn't all bunched up together when they were shot. 

He had to track them down to shoot them," he said. 

Summers said he knew that nothing could br ing his 
daughter back, but he said that "something's got to 
be done"to get justice in the Shootings. Summers is 


settlement within Several hundred ya rds of the alone in fearing that the youth will not be 
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properly puni-shed for the crime* And actions of 
the police and local media have only added to 
such fears in the Black community. 

Orangeburg County sheriff’s deputies initially 
arrested the white youth's uncle, stepfather and 
grandmother, charging them with accessory after 
the fact of murder. The youth had reportedly 
told them about the shootings , and police believe 
that it was the uncle who took the shotgun and 
hid it in the septic tank. But charges again st 
the stepfather and grandmother were later dropped 
and they were released on $2,000 surety bonds as 
material witnesses, 

Kelatives of the victims have sharply criti- 
cized this action. Although they say they are 
certain that the white youth was involved in the 
shootings, they are not so certain he wasn' t 
"put up to do it by some of his people." JNor 
are they convinced he necessarily did all of 
the shootings bynhimself. 

The relatives also say that the local news 
media is trying to give a "sympathetic picture" 
of the white youth accused of the shootings. 

The Times and Democrat , Orangeburg's only 
daily newspaper, ran an article headlined, "He 
Was the First Victim" in their January 23 edi- 
tion, The article gave an account of the white 
youth's life, calling him a "neglected youth, 
lonely and desperate for affection and attention," 
Most of the article contained the opinion of 
the boy held by family friends, including a 
quote from one saying that she did not belfe ve 
the boy committed the murders. No Black people 
in the area were asked their opinion of the youth, 
although several local residents said they were 
familiar with him long before the shootings 
took place. 

Relatives of the four Black children have 
begun a petition drive to make sure that the 
youth is tried as an adult when he eventually 
comes to trial, under South Carolina law, 
a juvenile is generally tried in family court, 
but a judge may transfer a murder case to general 
sessions court if it is felt the youth "acted as 
an adult." 

funerals for the two Black children were 
held on separate days at the Chapel nill Baptist 
Church in Santee. Ronnie Shingler remains ins 
stable condition at the Orangeburg County Regional 
Hospital, and has not yet given a full statement 
about the killings to police. His mother ex- 
plained that her son finds it"'very difficult" 
to talk about the shootings, "He is very upset 
about it all," she said quietly. 

Tonia Carver's mother, Mrs, Dorotheselle 
Carver, said that her six-year— old seems to have 
blocked the entire incident from her mind. "She 
wouldn't talk at all on the first night," Mrs, 
Carver said, "She was just numb, wow she talk<s ’ 
a little bit, but not much." 

Mrs, Carver said that the only clear memory 
Tonia has of the incident is of trying to get 
her cousin, Juanita,fet)o run with her, 

"Juanita's nickname was 'Coonie,'" wrs. 

Carver said, "xonia told us that she grabbed 
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Juanitdi'.s hand and kept shouting, 'Cane on Coonie, 
let's rith; let's run,' She didn't know that 
Coonie was dead." 

RACIST KILLINGS NOT THE FIRST 

This was the fourth time in 12 years that 
Black people in Orangeburg County haiVe been shocked 
and angered by "brutal, racist killings," 

In 1968, three Black students were killed and 
several more wounded by white South Carolina Highway 
Patrol officers at South Carolina State College in 
Orangeburg. "The Orangeburg Massacre" came at 
the height cf the Black Power Movement and brought 
national attention&to the city. 

Seven years later, in 1975, an unarmed Black 
youth named Emmanuel Fogle was shot and killed while 
hiding in a ditch by Orange btirg Deputy Sheriff 
Clark Ryder. The killing took place in a Black 
community just outside the Orang eburg city limits. 
Local Blacks held several marches to protest the 
killing, and several unlit sticks of dynamite were 
discovered at the Orangeburg County Courthouse 
during the deputy's trial. 

And in May of 1979, seven-year -old Diedre 
Amaker died of a reaction to a drug given her 
while she was undergoing dental work at the Orange- 
burg office of Dr. Victor Hill. Local Blacks believe 
that Dr. Hill gave the Amaker girl and her brother 
whatvprdwid to be a lethal overd(^ pf drugs to 
keep them from struggling while their teeth were 
being fixed. 

In all of the previous cases, the accused killers 
were freed by Orangeburg County courts, 
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CHICANOS/IJNDOCIJMENTED WORifeRS 

TWO BORDER PATROLMEN 
CONVICTED FOR BEATING MEXICANS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Two Border Patrol officials, 
leaders of what was described in coiart as a "vigi- 
lante justice patrol," have been convicted of 
participating in the routine beatings of people 
caught crossing the Mexican border. San Diego 
District Judge Howard Turrentim handed down his 
decision on January 29 , convicting officers Jeffrey 
Otherson and Bruce Brown. 

The decision marked the first time a law en- 
forcement agent had ever been found guilty of brutal- 
ity against Mexicans illegally in the U.S. And 
according to Herman Baca, president of the San 
Diego-based Committee on Chicano Rights , "These 
two cases represent the tip of the iceberg concern- 
ing the violence on the border," It is also the 
first time the government has prosecuted an officer 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, of 
which the Border Patrol is a part, for civil rights 
violations. 

The case had already gone to trial once late 
last year. Despite the fact that the case went 
before an all-white jury and that the victims of the 
violence had been deported and could not be found 
to testify, the two men only narrowly escaped 
conviction on December 10. A mistrial was declared 
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after the jury deadlocked with a vote of 11 to 
one for conviction. 

Apparently Otherson and Brown felt that a 
Second jury decision might be less than favor- 
able. The defendants waived their right to be 
retried, which is unusual in a criminal court 
case , and left the decision in the hands of the 
judge* iheir action was even more surprising 
in this case, since Judge Turrentine advised 
them at the outset that he would find them 
guilty based on evidence presented at the pre- 
vious trial. 

The key evidence against the two was a 
transcript of radio calls in which one officer 
notifed the other that it was his turn to:'.’ ; 
strong-arm any undocumented people they appre- 
hended. in addition, three Border Patrol 
trainees testified thet ;^hey had witnessed 
events involving the two that led to a beating. 


people here for a broadlyf based demonstration against 
the Ku Klux Klan. And they were cheering the speak- 
er himself, a man whose ham® h4s become a symbol 
for many people around the world of the fight 
for freedon^ and justice, recently paroled Wil- 
mington 10 leader Ben Chavis . 

Chavis was one of a number of veterans of 
the Civil Rights and Black Liberation struggles 
who turned out, in the words of long-time acti- 
vist Fred Shuttleswotth, to "reclaim the grovjnd 
the civil rights movement gained in the '50s 
and '60s." They wer^ joihed by .n contingents 
from a number of grassroots Black organizations 
that have been fighting to hold that ground 
across the sov?th; and by groups from as far away 
as Boston, Ohio and Detroit committed, as Coali- 
tion organizer Lucius, Walker put it, "to begin 
the process of ushering in a rebitth of the pro- 
test movement in the united States." 


The conviction of the two officers 
follows a federal covirt decision last spring 
that civil rights laws should protect non- 
citizens. And it also comes on the heels of 
the San Diego trial of a patrolman accused of 
shooting a Mexican in the back. The officer's 
acquittal in the face of strong evidence against 
him touched off a militant campaign by the 
local Chicano community to end the border violence. 

"io show you the situation that exists," 
Herman Baca told IMS, "we recently found that 
in November a 19-year -old Mexican woman, Maria 
Lopez de Felix, was raped and murdered at 
another of the U.S. border agencies that we 
have received cranplaints about. It is not 
unusual that her death was not reported in the 
papers until January 7, two months after her 
body was found in an old U.S. customs building. 

And 1 know that nothing has been done about 
it." 

Baca continued,"! he two officers, and 
this case, are just two of hundreds if not 
thousands of cases that continually stir face. 

Our organization's main concern is with the 
policy, the u.S. immigration policy, which is 
the cause of all the brutality." 
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KU KLUX KLAN 


THOUSANDS MARCH AGAINST THE KLAN 
IN GREENSYORO DEMONSTRATION 

by Liberation News Service 

GREENSBORO, N.C. (IMS) — - "Today is a dram- 
atic people's victory for all people who want 
freedom, for all people who want justice," the 
man at the podium proclaimed. And the crowd 
of more than 5,000 people, who had just 
marched through the deserted streets of this 
city under the watchful eye of National Guard 
helicopters hovering overhead and rifle toting 
police on the rooftops, rose and cheered. 

■ihey were cheering for the victory claimed by 
the s peaker, the success in bringing 7,000 
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throughout the morning, they pa««ed down streets 
emptied by the city government’s declaration 
of a «tate of emergency. Shops were closed, 

side streets blocked off by police cars, pedes- 
trians vastly outnumbered by heavily armed po- 
lice and state troopers. 

Once ; the :'nrar ch "egaru;' (-jkowevef ,[ the. s tr es 
were filled with^tKe sounS of i.chaats apd songs, 
the bright color r< ;.yf .flags -and banners. s Cdn- 
ringents vied.with’ each other land, vrithca bitter 
cold wind toihearetheiir fSi^or^te.slOgavls echo off 
the vacant store ''fr.onts-.^ialTOo.' si Gonna^ Stop, the 
Klan? The Peo’ple -Gonna SC'dJjsthfer.Klan I '.M ;"CQps 
and the^ Klpn Work HandtintHandlb -r'lWetre Fir.-d 
Up, Won't :It "onMore!". .'Thlc’chantS, and .the 
banners reflected the diversity of the groups in 
the march,' with signs proclaiming,, "PnlJiCotrardc 
Use Violence" following others reading "Defend 
the Right of Armed Self Defense", and Black lib- 
eration flags flutter ing -ahead • of calls to "Avenge 
the eWP Five." 

The massive police presence didn't scare 
away people who had traveled all thrqph the night 
to march in Greensboro, put weeks of government 
warnings about possible violence took a toll on 
local participation, particularly in a city where 
five anti-Klan demonstrators were murdered last 
November. "They have a lot^of people staying 
home with the doors locked," Commented one Black 
Greensboro resident who did cesne out to watch the 
march and who underlined the climate of fear in 
the city by declining to give his name. 

If the climate, created by the Klan massacre 
xn November kept some people away, the spirit of 
the massacre victims was very much alive in the 
streets. The Communist Workers Party, to which 
all five victims had belonged, brought out per- 
haps the largest single contingent in the march. 
And posters ,^ith 'pictures of the f iv:e slain CWP 
members wereodisplayed iii rhatiy bther coh 
as Well. 

The CWP's presence was not only substantial 
but controversial. A Week before the march, the 
party was expelled from the executive committee 
that was organizing the demonstrationjs amid 
charges and countercharges about who had first 
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breached the principle® of unity estavlished at a 
December meeting in Atlanta. At the crux of the 
aplit waa the CWP'a refuaal to atate publicly 
that Ita mambera would march unarmed, x he party 
inaiated the Coalition aa a whole had previoualy 
agreed that groupa ahould not take a public poa- 
ition on carrying weapona, but ahould privately 
urge membera to come unarmed. In any caae, the 
local media feaatad on the diviaion in the Coa- 
lition to fuel rumora of poaaible Violence. And 
national TV choae to film aa ita one local apokea- 
peraon a Black miniater who declared that "the 
Civil Righta movement never needed help from the 
communiata or from anybody except God." 

That view waa aharply rebutted by the march 
itaelf, which brought graaaroota Black organiza- 
tiona like the united League of riiaaiaaippi and 
the itdewa ter Alliance from Virginia together with 
a number of left partiea and organizationa. And 
it waa challenged head-on by m;at of the apeakera 
at the rally, who cited thia broad diaplay of 
unity aa one of the great triumpha of the demon- 
atration. 

in introducing the rally, moderator C.T. 

Vivian emphaaized ita importance aa "proof of 
whether we can be a really united front, a united 
fighting force... whether new unity will bring in. 
the decade or not." And he returned to that theme 
a little later, warning, "If you lay down, you will 
find there are more feet to kick you than you ever 
believed exiatedv But if you atand up, you will 
find more handa to help you than you ever believed 
exiated." 

Whether the CWP will continue to be counted 
among those helping handa waa a queation left open 
for an evaluation meetfeag acheduled to take place 
in early March and a planning meeting aet for mid 
April. But aome of the apeakera voiced a deter- 
mination to keep the coalition aa broad aa poaaible. 
Ben Chavia dedicated hea remarka to the CWP Five, 
who "gave their live® for everybody ih thia build- 
ing, in Greenaboro, and in the world." And he 
atated that, "Greenaboro haa a leader” in the 
CWP'a Nelaon Johnaon, and pledged that "any time 
he calla, I will come." 

Other apeakera disputed the CWP'fe tactics. 

But many made it clear at the same time that they 
Were not preaching non-violence against the party's 
inaiatence on the right to armed Self -defense. 

Skip Robinson of the United League made that point 
emphatically. He queationed the wisdom of "going 
out and chanting 'Death to the Klani""' But he 
followed by recounting an armed clash between 
United League membera and the Klan that left sev- 
eral Klanamen dead and the Klan virtually extinct 
aa a i.’^isible force in the area. 

Robinson also echoed several other apeakera 
in warning that "the Klan wearing white sheets is 
not your only problem." Behind them, he advised, 
lurks a more powerful and dangerous corporate en- 
emy— "the Klan wearing three-piece suits just 
like me." The answer to both, he urged, is "to 
go back and organize at the graaaroota level." 

And on that, at least, everyone seemed agreed, 
as they emptied their pockets and signed checks 
in an impressive outpouring of money to pay the 


coats of the demopiatration and as they rose to 
give Ben Chavia a standing ovation when he pledged, 
"There ain't going to be any reinatitution of the 
draftl We ain't going to fight no more wars for 
capitalism. We ain't going to fight no more wars 
for imperialism.. But we're going to march, we're 
going to march, we're going to tear thia system 
down." 
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IRAN /RACISM/ STUDENIB 

IRANIANS IN THE U.S. FAC® 

RACIST ATTACKS AND IMPORTATION 

by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — As government officials and 
the news media have melodramatically counted off 
the days thst 50 Americana have been held hostage 
in the U.S. Embassy in Teheran, thousands of Iran- 
ians in thei U.S. have found themselves living as 
hostage® to the threat of random attacks and summary, 
deportations. In scattered incidental across the 
country, Iranians Cand other non-white people mis- 
taken for Irahiaha) have been physically attacked, 
their home® and meeting places vandalized. And in 
a sweeping retaliation aimed at all Iranian resi- 
dents, the U.S. government has singled them out 
for selective prosecution by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service <,INS). 

One of President Carter's first reactions to 
aeizura of the Embassy was to iall for INS action 
against Iranians in this country. And a few days 
later, on November 13, Attorney General Benjamin 
Civiletti announced that all Iranian students in 
the U.S. had to report to the jUS within 30 days 
to show that they are enrolled a® full-time stud- 
ents, in compliatrce with the terms of their visas. 
Failure to report or providing false Information 
would aubjject a student to depcrtation proceedings. 

CAMPUS REACTIONS VARY 

The immediate effects of the regulations were 
severe. Some schools with Iranians enrolled began 
gathering data on them and demanding that all stu- 
dents pay their full tuition immediately, regard- 
less of the availability of funds from Iran, xn 
addition, there were numerous caees of abuse, includ- 
ing early morning arrests, unjustified handcuffing 
and gagging, and beatings. 

The situation of Iranian etudewts has varied 
considerably depending on the gecfgraphic area. 
Several’ students attending school in the New York 
area pointed out in an Interview with INS that 
"people on the east coast have been exposed to more 
international people. In the South they don't 
like anybody — Blacks, Chinese, Japanese, anybody." 
And it is in the south and west that many Iranian 
students are located and many have faced a great 
deal of official and physical harassment. A case 
in point is Jackson State University in Jackson, 
Mississippi, where 278 Iranian students are enrolled 
and anti-xranian fervor haslled to arrests, suspen- • 
sions and threats of violence. 

The troubles at Jackson State started after 
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twod6mon«trati.ons in November. Nearly 200 xran- 
lan atudenta demonstrated on NdVember 19 against 
INS visa interview procedures which included 
the taking of identification pictures. 

"We don't want our pictures taiken like a 
prisoner, like a murdered," said ^ahmood Alavi, 
one of the student demonstratorsi Another stud- 
ent, Ata Amiri, echoed the sentiment: "We do not 
want to be treated like animals. That's what 
we protest." , A„.nurober of Black students joined 
the demonstration and spoke in support of the 
Iranians. 


occasion^ The" police actually ri^^ when they 
called and the threatening crowd dispersed. But in 
several other cases, Iranian students have not been 
so lucky. Cases of beatings and other attacks 
have been reported in Tejcas and in California. 

Even students who have not experienced direct 
attacks find themselves walking in constant fear 
that their nationality will be discovered and held 
against them. "My car got stopped on the highway 
for an expired registration," one student in New 
York remarked by way of an example, "i was arrested 
and taken to court. 


A Second demonstration the following week "They asked me where I was from. I knew if i 


prompted a harsher response fromtthe school admin- 
istration. Twenty studehta Were suapended for 
demonatratirtg without a permit, although the JSU 
Student Handbook does not require written permis- 
sion to hold demonstrations on campus and the 
students insisted they had received verbal per- 
mission. 

As Jan Hillegas, a long-time activist in 
the area, expliined, "The campus is still skittish 
about the 1970 shootings (in which two Black 
students were killed at the time of the U.B. in- 
vasion of Cambodia). Officials have been extreme- 
ly reluctant to deal with that situation. The 
Administration just wants to get its funding, 
do its business, and not be controversial. 

But controversy has flared up around the 
Iranian protests and suspenstions. Many of the 
students whcrwere suspended and batred from set- 
ting foot on campus have left, including two of 
the most vocal protesters, Mohammad Madani and 
Sadegh Sh’amloo. But the campus security had 
not limited its reprisals to students. It had 
also targeted Kip^n Lawrence, another long-time 
local activist-, after ‘he addressed a gxoup of 
Iranian stxidents assembled in the Btudent union 
in mid*JIovember. And on January 30, Lawrence 
was convicted of "disturbing the peace" and 
handed a $200 fine for his involvement in the 
demonstrations. 

Originally campus authorities had charged 
Lawrence with inciting s r iot , even though no 
riot ever took place and he had been Invited onto 
the campus by the student to express his views 
on the Irartian-American situation. A few days 
later, Jan Hillegas was arrested in het home 
by two Jackson police officers who arrived 
searching for Ken Lawrence. Although they had 
no search warrant, they charged Rille gas with 
failure to obey an order of a police officer 
when sl^ refused to open the door. They then 
proceeded to break the lock , force thelt way 
and search the house. 

AN ATMOSPHERE OF HOSTILITY 

Tn addition to legal hassles, Iranian stud- 
ents report: that an atmosphere of hostility and 
tension marks their everyday lives. Shortly 
before Christmas, for example, sone American 


said I was Irahian we would all sleep in jail that 
night. S6 I said I was fran iTirkey. Next thing I 
know the officer says he was stationed there for 
four years and he starts talking in Turkish. I 
answered in, Persian. He said how come we don't under- 
stand each other? i said we must speak different 
dialects." 

Although that incident ended onr, humorous note, 
the fear and uncertainty that produced it have dis- 
rupted many students 'lives. And so hasthe growing 
reluctance of many schools to work with Iranian 
students. 

"At a lot of universities they don't like Iran- 
ians," another student remarked. "Nof: t so much 
because they are prejudiced but because they don ' t 
want to take the risk. Especially at professional 
schools they don't want to spend a lot of energy 
and then see something break out between Iran and 
America. 1 kow^many people who got rejected from 
graduate schoolfbecause of this." 

COURT CASE CHALIENGES INS ACTION 

The legal situation of Iranian nationals who 
are not students has been some^at different. Origi- 
nally they w&e all given permission by the iNS to 
remain in the u.S. until June 1, 1980 and many were 
also permitted to work until that date, out on 
November 13 , the INS rexcked permission to stay and 
to work, and ordered the Iranians to leave the country,^ 

With help from the American Civil Liberties 
Union, a group of Iranian nationals responded to this 
order by filing a class action suit in the U.S. 

District Court in : San Prancsico. They requested a 
temporary restraining order against the depcrtatiinins, 
stating that being forced to leave the U.S. could 
result in irreparable harm. 

Many of them, when told they could remain 
here until June 1, had enrolled their children in 
U.S. Schools, found jo'^, and rented apartments or 
bought homes to live in. The lawsuit si leges that the 
INS "ted Illegally in revoking permission for the 
Iranians to live and work temporarily in the U.S. 
Furthermore, the plaintiffs claim that the government 
acted unfairly in first granting permission to 
remain and then arbitrarily revoking it. Their 
lawsut could affect approximateV 5,000 Iranians 
currently in the U.S. 


students at Jackson State held a party in an 
ai>ar tment complex near a group of Iranian- homes . 
The Americans got drunk, grabbed sticks and 
knives, and started roaming outside the Iranians 
doors. The Iranians were fortunate on that 
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victory when the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
that immigration officials could not summarily 
revo" the permissions to stay without examining 
the impact of such a move on each individual Iranian. 
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In it6 decision j the coxirt implicitly rejected 
the government claim that granting relief in 
thi« caae would result in ’Mne-etlmable harm by 
disrupting the President’s response to the crisis 
in Iran®^’ The court ruled that before the June 
1980 date could be rescinded, each individual 
Iranian had the right to have the specific cir- 
cumstances of his or her case reviewed to deter- 
mine the extent to which they relied on the 
government '' s promise that they could remain in 
the 

A HMVEST OF IGMORMCE^ ^ 

The harassment and selective use of the 
immigration laws against a specific nationality 
group is disturbingly reminiscent of the intern- 
ment of Japanese «^Americans during Woild War II® 

In both instances, the U®S® government has sus- 
pended the civil liberties of a certain group of 
people/ based on their nationality, in reaction 
to an international crisis® 

A group of ’’Concerned Japanese-Americans” 
highlighted this historical similarity by spon- 
soring a February 3 film and forum ” to condemn 
the racist hysteria being whipped up®” 

People who attended the event at the 
Japanese^American Ohited Church heard speakers 
from both the Japanese-Amer lean community and 
the Iranian StudentcAssocia tion. In getting a 
chance to hear an Iranian speaker, they also 
escaped from what some activists cite as one of 
the most damaging side effects of the anti- 
Iranian backlash in this country® For while 
Carter’s actions and a great deal of news cover- 
age have fueled hostility toward Iranians, 
little real understanding of the Iranian revolu- 
tion has filtered through the American press® 

As Ken Lawrence explained in an editorial 
in a local Jackson news-paper, ’’One of the great 
tragedies of the current repression at Jackson 
State University, even more than denial of basic 
civil liberties of' tie Iranian students , is the 
administration’s attempt to deny all of us an 
important educational opportunity— the chance to 
learn these lessons (of the Iranian revolution) 
in all their subtlety and complexity from the 
people who can share them with us as first-hand 
experience®” " ■ ■ 
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KOREA 

TOWARD KOREA’S REUNIFICATION: PYONGYANG 
AGGONMODATES 

by Avery Foxx 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A thaw in the Arctic-cool 
relations between South and North Korea has 
occurred, as high-level delegations of officials 
from both parts of that divided country begin 
discussions of procedure for the forthcoming 
meeting of prime ministers at the 38th prallel* 

both the Republic of Korea (South Korea) 
and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 


(North Korea) take credit for the change* but the 
Sequence of events shows that North Korea took the 
initiative* 

On January 12, 1980, North Korea sent letters 
to Hyon Hwak Shin, Prime Minister of South Korea, and 
11 other leading members of South Korea’s political, 
social, religious and military elite, calling for 
’’renewed efforts for the negotiated reunification of 
the Korean peninsula®” For the firsrt time, Pyong- 
yang used ’’Republic of Korea” in its appeal instead 
of the epithet ’’puppet regime ®” And the letters 
contained another surprise® They palled for ” an 
unreserved exchange of view,” in T^Seoul, Panmunjom 
or Pyongyang®®. or a third country®” 

North Korea’s call for early contact in the 
’’prevailing situation at home and abroad,” so that 
North and South Korea can ’’pool (their) strength, 
unite and take practical and effective measures 
for promoting peaceful reunification,” breathes 
life into the North and South Coordinating Committee • 
This committee was born out of the 1972 Joint Communi- 
que by which Pyongyang and Seoul proclaimed to 
their respective citizens that both parts of Korea 
would consult on the means to reunify the peninsula 
peacefully, without outside interference and on the 
basis of equaliy® Hardly had the ink dried on this 
document when Park Chung Hee? then ruling dictator 
in the South, imposed martial law® The North then 
declared that by this act the South had repudiated 
the spiiit and letter of the agreement® Th© 
tee did not meet again® 

REGIONAL DEVELOPMENTS SPUR TALKS 

The assassination of Park in October has re- 
opened the possibility of contact between Seoul and 
Pyongyang® The immediate response from his successors 
in Seoul was guarded optimism® Washington also 
responded favorably but cautiously® 

South Korea’s reply, in part, closed the door 
to Pyongyang’s approach to Seoul’s opposition parties® 
The current regime i« willing to meet its North 
Korean counterpart, but will not brook any attempt 
to strengthen and give recognition to democratic 
opposition in the South® 

While any rapid progress towards reunification 
seems remote , the meeting can be significant in the 
current history of Korea — a history marked by 
civil war, mutual campal^is of vilification, the 
institution of dictatorship in the South (with 
Ameri ca ’ s economic and mil itary help) , and the con- 
tinuation of bureaucratic inflexibility in the North* 
The current opening r ecalls the first relaxation of 
tension between West and East Germany in the eai3^ 

’6Gs® by caHing Seoul the ’’Republic of Korea” 
rather than ’’puppet regime” and by suggesting that 
a third country is acceptable as a site for frank 
discussions , North Korea for the first time publicly 
recognizes the division of the peninsula® Yet Pyong- 
yang knows that despite division the aspirations of 
all Koreans warrant some structure which maintains 
the principle of national unity, in the face of 
political disparity® 

In addition to Park’s assassination, other 
recent developments in Asia contributed to bfceaking 
the logjam by thrusting the JMorth as well as the 
South into a period of uncertainty and shifting 
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alllance'Ss The Vietnamese, takeoveir of Kampuchea 
and the intervention of Russian teoeps in Afghan- 
istan signficintly reduce any political advantage 
which revolutionary change in Asia could lend 
to Pyongyang's support of aspirations toward a 
nonviolent, democratic reunification of a 
divided Korea » 

Now the U»S«ji which three years ago seemed 
likely to reduce its military effectives in 
Korea, plans to keep troops there indefinitely 
and bolster Seoul's army® North Korea's tradi- 
tional allies — China and the Soviet Union ~ are 
themselves locked in verbal battle® They are 
not in a position to help North Korea politically, 
economically or militarily® Pyongyang finds 
itself more isolated than ever in a rapidly 
changing Asia, while Washington's rapprochement 
with China may yield -heightened u®S® interest 
in easing tensions with North Korea® 

In the midst of this flux, Pyongyang has 
taken the initiative to insure that regional 
tensions decrease, showing a willingness to 
settle for second best by coming to terms wibh 
a regime in tia South it finds odious, an impedi- 
ment to the general welfare of its people and 
to the reuniting of a divided nation. 
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BIACKS /POLg IGAL PRISONERS 

JURY M4J0RITY VOTES TO ACQUIT J®iO DAVIS 
BUT DoA. PRESSES F« NEW TRIAL ^ 


NEW YORK (INS) — "If we have to go to 
trial again, we'll win It outright," Black 
activist end former Attica leader Jomo, Omowale 
(Cleveland Davis) predicted confidently to a 
supporter the day after a Brooklyn jury had 
deadlocked 8=4 in favor of acquitting him of 
the murder of two policemen® A week later, on 
February 9, Brooklyn District Attorney Eugene 
Gold announced that Omowale will Jiave to prove 
his prediction in court® Although he hasn't 
come close to winning a conviction in two 
tries so far , Gold says he intends to have the 
case tried again® ' . 

As the case drags on and the inconsisten- 
cies in the testimony of the two key witnesses 
become more ^ parent , Omowale ' s chances of 
fulfilling his prediction and beating the 
charges improve® Bis first trial ended last 
spring with the jvury divided 6-6 on the charges 
that Omowale was responsible for the shooting 
deaths of police officers Cerillo and Hsndone 
as well as Dalou Asahi (Mariano Gonzale^ on 
April 2, 1978. 

xhe cases presented at the two trials were 
essentially the same® The prosecution witnesses, 
Elton uooding and Edward Daniels, were complet- 
ing a moving job on a street in Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant, orooklyn when the shooting took place ® 

The inconsistencies in their testimony center 
around whether Daniels actually "saw" or merely 
heard the shots® The defen-se also informed the 
jtiry that throughout the first trial Daniels had 


received an tuaprecedenteid T]|imotint of "expense" money 
from the D. A.' s ©iff ice. i 

Omowsle has contended, all flpng that a man he 
had met that evehihg, known to hlii only as Flaco, 
was responsible for the deaths of Asahi and the two 
policemen. According to Umowaie, Asahi and Flaco 
were stopped by the officers® As Omowale began to 
approach, a gunfight broke out and Omowale himself 
was shot in the right thigh® The initial police 
description that went out over police radio matches 
Omowale 's description of Flaco®. .and bears little 
resemblance at all to Omowale® 

After attempting to flee in his car, Omowale 
was apprehended' by police officers Paul Cuircina 
and James Dennedy® in the back of tfee ambulance 
on the way to the hospital, Omowale received a beat- 
ing from the two policemen that broke every bone in 
his face. Later, the officers claimed he had made 
a grab for their guns, but the defense was able to 
prove that Omowale had been handcuffed and strapped 
to the stretcher® The defense pointed out that the 
police may have been anxious for a conviction to 
justify the actions of officers Dennedy and Giurclna® 

Apparently, the defense succeeded in convincing 
a majority of the jurors® But it has not yet con- 
vinced D.A® Gold that he will not be able to win a 
conviction in the case® And Omowale may not be the 
only person connected with the defense who will be 
forced to stand trial in the ccsning months. At the 
conclusion of the trial, Judge Edward Lentol charged 
defense attorney Robert Bloom with 13 separate 
counts of e |n tempt of court, one of them dating 
back to an entirely different case last August® 

The judge claimed that Bloom "willfully injected 
racial issues on the court®" ©ne of the instances 
cited was an attempt by Blom to ask prospective 
jurors about their racial attitudes® On the other 
hand, Bloom's objection to the use of 16 of the 
prosecution's 21 peremptory chailenges against 
Black jury candidates was overruled® 

"The whole thing is an attempt to intimidate 
Bloom for the kind of defending he does," Martin 
Stolar, representing Bloom on the contenpt charges, 
told INS® "It shows how the Judge baited him 
throughout Jomo' s trial®" 



THREE STRIKES AQft!lN^ 
AFL-CIO IN LATIN A^IERICA 


’ -i- byoFred 'Uirsch ’ . 

Liberation News Service 

SAN JOSE, GA® (ins)— yhe credibility of the 
American institute for Free Labor Development 
(AIFLD), the AKL-GIO apparatus for molding con- 
formity in trade union circles south of the border, 
has faced challenges on three fronts in recent 
weeks® Chilean copper workers are standing up as 
never before against the Pinochet government and, 
against the AIFLD man heading up their union | ABC 
television has turned its cameras on dealings be- 
tween AIFLD's board, Ghairman and a convicted Nazi 
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Sandanl«ta D«fen«e Cammittee (CDS) 
marchera in a National Unity celebration. 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 
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Ben .Chavia addreaaea the demonatratora 
?it a rally following the Feb. 2 march againat 
the Klan in Greenaboro, N. Carolina. Demon- 
atration organizer a had to file a auit againat 
the city of Greenaboro for the right to uae the 
Greenalaro Goliaeum for the rally. 

SEE CTORY PAGE 4 
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Relative® of 9 year old Kevin Gadaon ahare 
a quiet moment of grief dinring hia funeral 
aervicea in Santee^ S. Carolina. Gadaon waa 
one of two Black children who were ahotgunned 
to death in thia Orangeburg County town. A 
13 ye.ar old white yo|ith haa been charged with 
the alav lng a . 

SEE STORY PAQE 2 
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Demonatratora at Feb, 2 m^ch againat 
the Klan, in Greenaboro, N. Carolina® 

SEE STORY PAGE 4 

CREDIT; Tom Tuthill/MS 
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